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Shagufta Islam grabs a bit of everything at the Many Tastes of Concordia Festival, Sept. 14 on the Hall Building terrasse. Part of 
CSU orientation festivities, the two-day event (including Sept. 15 at Loyola) welcomed over 30 student cultural groups to share 
bites of traditional dishes, as well as bites of information about their organization with hundreds of students. For a colourful 
photo gallery and stories, visit cjournal.concordia.ca. 


Finding the Will to Intervene 


MIGS report to urge government action to prevent genocide 


Russ COopPeR 


Two years in the making, the Will To 
Intervene (W2I) report from 
Concordias Montreal Institute for 
Genocide and Human Rights Studies 
(MIGS) is ready to challenge U.S. and 
Canadian governments to take direct 
action to prevent future genocides. 

On Sept. 21, the MIGS research team, 
led by Kyle Matthews, will release the 
first recommendations of its 160-page 
report aimed at the American govern- 
ment in Washington, D.C. at the US. 
Institute of Peace. On Sept. 22, they'll 
release the second set of recommenda- 
tions focused on the Canadian govern- 
ment at the National Press Gallery in 
Ottawa. 

MIGS will also hold a panel discus- 
sion on Oct. 1 on Parliament Hill, chal- 
lenging MPs and senators to implement 
the report's policy recommendations. 
MIGS has invited all leaders of Canada’s 
major political parties, including PM 


Stephen Harper, to endorse the report's 
recommendations. 

The W2I report examines Canadian 
and American involvement in the '94 
Rwandan genocide and the '99 Kosovo 
crimes against humanity, as well as sub- 
sequent atrocities in such conflicts as 
the wars in Darfur and the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. 

"It is clear now there was a strong will 
not to intervene in Rwanda. [The gov- 
ernments’] fingers were so badly 
burned by the political fallout over the 
killing of the American Rangers in 
Somalia, no one wanted to touch it,” 
says MIGS Director Frank Chalk. "But 
there was no serious integration of the 
lessons learned either in Rwanda or 
Kosovo. Our report proposes specific 
institutional changes that will equip 
governments to prevent future geno- 
cides, crimes against humanity, ethnic 
cleansing and serious war crimes." 

While there have been accounts of on- 
the-ground experiences — such the '03 


book by MIGS Senior Fellow (see Journal, 
Sept. 18,2008) Senator and LGen Roméo 
Dallaire (ret) Shake Hands with the Devil 
— not until the W2I report has there been 
an examination of what happened in 
Ottawa and Washington on a policy 
level. 

The involvement of Montreal-native 
Dallaire, "has been of incalculable ben- 
efit,” according to Matthews. "Besides 
his first-hand experience, he's been able 
to open up doors that we wouldn't oth- 
erwise have had access to.” : 

Dallaire will be a key figure at all 
three events. 

Over the course of the last two years, 
the team has interviewed over 80 
prominent American and Canadian fig- 
ures, all of whom have extensive back- 
ground knowledge of war crimes, geno- 
cide, ethnic cleansing and crimes 
against humanity. They include current 
Liberal leader and former director of 
Harvard's Carr Centre for Human Rights 

CONTINUED ON P. 4 
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Navigating the world of research grants 


Workshop offers tips and tricks from successful applicants 


ANNA SARKISSIAN 


After three years on the SSHRC 
adjudication committee, new 
scholar Harriet Petrakos from 
the education department says 
she now has a great respect for 
the process. 

Petrakos and other successful 
applicants shared their insights 
at a research grant workshop on 
Sept. 3, organized by the Office 
of Research and the four 
Faculties. 

She received funding for three 
years to study children's transi- 
tion to school and family-school 
collaboration. 

“You learn a lot being part of 
the process,’ Petrakos said during 
the afternoon's Social Science 
and Humanities break out ses- 
sion, which also featured Joanna 
Berzowska from Fine Arts and 
Michel Magnan from the John 
Molson School of Business. 


Russ Cooper 


On Sept. 10, nearly 350 people 
gathered at the Centre Mont 
Royal for the first edition of the 
eConcordia Summit; an event 
described by organizers as “a 
complete success.” 

The all-day conference 
brought together technology, 
business and academic experts 
to discuss new approaches to e- 





eConcordia staff stands with Apple Inc. co-founder. (Left to right) System Engineering and Maintenance Director Samer Mattar, Executive Director and 


Petrakos advised potential 
applicants to demonstrate why 
their study is meaningful, and 
discussed the fine line between 
writing for a general and a high- 
ly specialized audience. Applica- 
tions are often evaluated by 
scholars from a number of dif- 
ferent fields. 

Magnan elaborated on that 
point, saying the use of complex 
jargon that some committee 
members may not understand is 
a high-risk strategy, which could 
go either way. 

“Sometimes they say, ‘Oh, it’s 
very tough [to understand]. It 
must be good.” he said. Other 
times, they will lose interest and 
move on to the next proposal. 

If you're not successful the 
first time, try again, Magnan 
said, encouraging professors to 
polish their applications and 
reapply with the same topic. For 
those who don't have an exten- 


sive CV with publications in 
respected journals, he recom- 
mended working with an estab- 
lished collaborator. “You need 
to be aggressive, but you need to 
be realistic” 

In an interview following the 
workshop, Associate Director of 
Research Development Kristina 
Ohrvall advised prospective 
applicants to touch base with 
their Faculty's research facilita- 
tor as soon as possible. The 
facilitator can help choose the 
right agency and the right pro- 
gram in order to improve the 
chances of success, she 
explained. 

Ohrvall also repeated the 
words of psychology professor 
Jennifer McGrath, who pre- 
sented a workshop earlier in 
the day. “Good grantsmanship 
cannot save a bad idea, but 
poor grantsmanship can sink a 
good idea’ 


Accountancy professor Michel Magnan 
beef up their CVs before applying for a major grant with SSHRC. “Your 
publications are critical,” he said. 


First eConcordia Summit a hit 


learning. In between exhibitions 
and networking sessions, eight 
speakers delivered their obser- 
vation, opinions and recom- 
mendations about the state of 
learning under the overall 
theme of the conference, ‘The 
cultural paradigm of technology 
and education: 

Among those present were, 
Concordia Board member and 
Chairman and Partner of 


Wynchurch Capital Richard J. 
Renaud (also co-chair of the con- 
ference), eConcordia President 
and CEO Andrew McAusland 
(who developed the summit's 
concept), University of Michigan 
professor and CEO of GoKnow 
Inc. Elliot Soloway, and President 
of Bell Canada Business Markets 
Stéphane Boisvert. 

But the biggest draw was the 
keynote speech from Apple Inc. 


co-founder Steve Wozniak. In his 
well-received presentation 
directed at students, profession- 
als and academics in attendance, 
Wozniak traced his lifelong dedi- 
cation to learning through the 
use and evolution of technology - 
a dedication that ultimately 
resulted in his cult icon status as 


a technological revolutionary. 
“I built a ham radio out of tubes 
and wires when I was a kid. [Very 


Marketing Director Kaoru Matsui, Steve Wozniak, Special Projects Coordinator Dalia Bosis, Chief Learning Officer Patrick Devey. 
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recommended that applicants 


early in my life] I realized educa- 
tion could happen from very far 
away. [Being able to connect over 
long distances], that far away 
stuff... that felt like power to me,” 
he said. 

A former grade school teacher 
himself, he underlined that while 
the educational experience is 
continually accelerated by tech- 
nology, the human element is 
irreplaceable. 

"Just because a computer can 
do a million things a second 
doesn't mean it doesn't need a 
human mind to make sense of 
them,” Wozniak said. 

“It went so smoothly and the 
day's flow was perfect,” said 
eConcordia Special Events 
Coordinator Dalia Bosis. 

Bosis, who's organized many 
events (three editions of the 
Concordia Shuffle and the March 
to Jerusalem among her accom- 
plishments) says this organiza- 
tional experience was one unto 
its own. 

"This to me was a challenge. I 
was a bit nervous because there 
were many different speakers and 
many technical requirements, 
but everything went better than 
planned? she said. "Mr. Wozniak 
is such a down-to-earth person. I 
think he really had a good time 
and is eager to come back.” 
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iofuel to reduce 
oil dependency 


Professor Emeritus Raymond Le Van Mao, took time out of his busy research schedule to attend his own retire- 


ment party. 
KAREN HERLAND 


Raymond Le Van Mao was 
eager to share his latest 
research discovery after the 
Sept. 8 luncheon acknowledg- 
ing his career among those of 
55 other retirees. 

Le Van Mao, Professor 
Emeritus of Industrial 
Chemistry and Director of the 
Industrial Catalysis Laboratory 
at Loyola, is preparing two 
patent applications related to 
his latest discovery of a ther- 
mo-catalytic process to con- 
vert cellulosic biomass into 
biofuels. 

“Retirement was an excuse 
to pursue the work in earnest,” 
jokes Le Van Mao about the 
research he has helmed with 
financial support from NSERC, 
the provincial Ministry of 
Economic Development, 
Innovation and Export Trade 
and Valeo Management. 

Concordia researchers are 
studying numerous alternative 
sources of energy, both to limit 
Western dependence on petro- 
leum, but also to reduce green- 
house gas emissions and the 
potential dangers of climate 
change. 

Le Van Mao has long been 
interested in developing alter- 
native energy sources. For 


many years, he was involved in 
fuel extraction from oil sands. 
Although this research can be 
lucrative, he became discour- 
aged by the heavy environmen- 
tal costs associated with the 
process. “They needed to shoot 
cannons to keep birds from 
landing on the (polluted) water 
and dying. he recalls. 

His latest discovery stresses 
environmental safety and effi- 
ciency both in its use of 
forestry and agricultural mate- 
rials, and a one step cellulosic 
conversion process which 
reduces the energy or electrici- 
ty that might be required for a 
multi-step process. According 
to Le Van Mao, the process is 
extremely efficient. The con- 
version is immediate (a one- 
pot, one-step process) and the 
end products are readily sepa- 
rated, eliminating additional 
refining and further reducing 
process energy requirements 
and resources. 

The result is that the bio- 
mass is converted directly into 
alternative biofuels or addi- 
tives to increase the potential 
of existing fuels. 

Considerations involved in 
evaluating a process include 
the amount of energy neces- 
sary to produce the raw mate- 
rials vs. the amount of energy 





yielded at the end of the 
process. For instance, if a crop 
has to be grown, fertilized and 
harvested using frequent trips 
with a diesel-fueled tractor, 
the amount of energy the crop 
produces should far exceed the 
amount of energy spent to get 
it. 

Le Van Mao is convinced his 
process is efficient on that 
score. More importantly, he 
has determined the fuel pro- 
duced with his process releas- 
es less carbon dioxide than the 
plants absorb before being 
converted. 

Le Van Mao shows no signs 
of slowing down. “This is just 
the first patent application. 
We're like pioneers in the far 
west; first you make a claim, 
but that’s just the beginning, 
he says. Over the years several 
patents on his technologies 
have been issued, “but this is 
the best of my inventions,’ he 
exclaims. 

Le Van Mao began his 
Concordia career in the 
Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry in 1982 after 
working in industry in Italy 
and Paris. He received the 
Dean's Award for Distinguished 
Scholarship in 2007-08. 

For more on the long service 
reception, turn to page 5. 
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ACCOLADES 


Associate Professor in the Institute for Information Systems 
Engineering Amin Hammad has been named the Fulbright 
Visiting Chair in Transborder Studies at Arizona State University. 
Hammad will be conducting research on the collaborative emer- 
gency management of international bridges between Canada and 
the U.S. 


Through the examination of a wide range of subjects, the Canada- 
US. Fulbright Program seeks to enhance mutual understanding 
between Canada and the U.S. through its bilateral academic 
exchanges for outstanding students, scholars and professionals. 
Operating in over 150 countries worldwide, the Fulbright program 
has long been regarded as the world’s premiere academic exchange. 


Concordia also welcomes two American Fulbright students, 
Jennifer Montgomery and Thomas A. Nail, who will be studying 
here during the 2009-10 academic year. 


N@Q-o 


Congratulations to Music Professor Christopher Jackson and 
History Professor Ronald Rudin for their recent election into the 
Royal Society of Canada (RSC) - the country's oldest and most pres- 
tigious scholarly society - for their career contributions to their 
respective fields. 


Jackson, a former Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, is the co-founder 
and artistic director of the Studio de musique ancienne de Montréal 
(SMAM), an accomplished performer and renowned educator. He is 
currently leading the fundraising drive for the Grey Nuns project. 


Rudin is one of the leading historians of French Canada and a pio- 
neer of historical documentary filmmaking. He is the author of six 
major monographs and numerous scholarly articles and book chap- 
ters. As well, Rudin held a reading for his recently released book, 
Remembering and Forgetting in Acadie: A Historian's Journey through 
Public Memory on Sept. 14. 


Election to RSC is the highest honour that can be attained by schol- 
ars, artists and scientists in Canada. The Society has 1 967 active 
Fellows; 12 of whom are from Concordia (complete list available at 
mediarelations.concordia.ca.) 


In addition to his research and teaching, Rudin is also the Academic 
Convenor for the 2010 Congress of the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, which will bring close to 9 000 academics to Concordia 
from May 28 until June 4. 


Congratulations to Assistant Psychology Professor Andrew Ryder 
for his reception in June of the 2009 Canadian Psychological 
Association (CPA) President's New Researcher Award at the CPA's 
70th convention. The award recognizes the exceptional quality of 
the contribution of new researchers to psychological knowledge in 
Canada. 


Centre for Research in Human Development Professors Lisa 
Serbin and Diane Poulin-Dubois were also keynote speakers at 
the June event. 


Electrical and Computer 
Engineering Professor M.N.S. 
Swamy (left) has recently been 
awarded the title Honorary 
Professor by the National Chiao 
Tung University (NCTU), 
Taiwan. The award was given at 
a special ceremony held at 
Hsinchu, Taiwan by President of 
the National Chiao Tung 
University Peter Wu (right). 
NCTU is one of the most highly- 
regarded institutions in Taiwan. 
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Retreat fuels 
strategic action 


Laurie ZACK 


Concordias Reaching Up 
Reaching Out strategic frame- 
work, adopted by the Board last 
June, includes over thirty pro- 
posed actions to fuel concrete 
change. The framework also out- 
lines implementation plans for 
the academic, financial, human 
resources and _ infrastructure 
goals. More is on the way. 

Work has already begun in 
many sectors, and grass-roots 


initiatives such as the sharing of 


teaching expertise and new sup- 
port for groundbreaking 
research, the development of a 
student centre project, the rein- 
forcement of student support 
and retention initiatives and the 
development and execution of a 
comprehensive fundraising 
campaign are being implement- 
ed to support the framework’s 
objectives. 

On Aug. 31, 42 Concordians 
from across the university came 
together to present, debate and 
adopt a number of additional con- 
crete actions to begin immediate- 
ly-while mid- to long-term imple- 
mentation plans are being made. 

“Over the summer months 
many members of our communi- 
ty began looking at ways that 
their departments, units or sec- 
tors could advance our strategic 
directions; said President Judith 
Woodsworth. “The goal of this 
gathering was to review and dis- 
cuss these great ideas, to share 
them across all sectors, and to 
‘green-light’ a number of them for 
immediate implementation? 

This was the spirit that ani- 


mated this cross-sector group. 

Proposed actions are wide in 
scope but are do-able within a 
reasonable time frame (up to one 
year for more major initiatives). 
Some proposals are relatively 
straight forward, involve coordi- 
nation between multiple areas 
and can lead to future action. For 
example, Concordia will immedi- 
ately begin promoting its experts 
on hot issues in the media, rein- 
forcing our use and coordination 
of new social media across the 
university pursuing professional 
development opportunities for 
staff and creating a comprehen- 
sive database of university 
researcher/creators and_ their 
exciting projects. 

Others are more complex and 
involve a wider mobilization of 
resources and expertise such as: 
adopting comprehensive multi- 
year institutional budgeting; 
updating and implementing aca- 
demic and administrative poli- 
cies, procedures and guidelines; 
and implementing content man- 
agement systems to aggregate 
and distribute accurate, consis- 
tent information across the uni- 
versity’s many websites. 

Several projects address the 
student experience. These range 
from reinforcing the “small-class 
experience” at Concordia, to 
improving student support serv- 
ices and support for frontline 
staff, to setting up work areas for 
students outside the library and 
creating a portal report to better 
support student retention and 
success. 

“We look at these proposed 
actions as if wearing bifocals? 


explained Woodsworth. “We have 
to use our distance lenses to 
clearly see our long-term objec- 
tives and our reading lenses to 
identify the short-term actions 
that will allow us to move 
towards these long term goals’ 
She also cautioned that adopting 
a priority list does not mean that 
all other projects fall by the way- 
side. Many important projects are 
already underway or will be soon 
undertaken, led by one university 
sector, often in cooperation with 
several other units. Others will be 
undertaken in a second imple- 
mentation stage. 

A fund of $642 000 has been set 
aside for action plan projects, 
including a $142 000 pool for stu- 
dent support put aside through 
the waiving of senior administra- 
tion salary increases and cost of 
living adjustments for the year 
and augmented by savings 
achieved in the President's office. 
Actions that received the go- 
ahead at the retreat may submit 
requests for funding or for match- 
ing funds. 

In the weeks to come, more 
details will be posted on the 
strategic planning website. We 
will also be looking at some of the 
major projects in more depth in 
the pages of the Journal and 
online. 

“The work at this retreat was 
very encouraging,’ summarized 
Woodsworth. “We've met our 
objective of adopting action items 
that complement work already 
underway. I encourage everyone 
to get involved as we work togeth- 
er across the university to realize 
our strategic objectives” 


A delegation from Concordia, ted by President Judith Woodsworth, travelled to Hong Kong to visit 
universities, exchange with peers and celebrate the 10th anniversary of the Concordia University Hong Kong 
Foundation (CUHKF), an alumni group that encourages students in Hong Kong and mainland China to attend 
Concordia (so far 31 students have benefitted from their support). From left: CUHKF members Herbert Ip and 
Anna Wong; Vice-President Advancement and Alumni Relations, Kathy Assayag; Professor Emeritus Fred Lowy; 
President Judith Woodsworth; CUHKF members Kenneth Wong, William Yip (founder) and Roger Yuen. 
Over 230 people attended a dinner to celebrate the anniversary and donated the equivalent of $200 000 for 
new scholarships. On Sept. 16, Woodsworth delivered a keynote speech to the fourth World Woman University 


President Forum. 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 


In his recent letter to the Journal, Prof. Eric Shragge objected to 
the presence of President Judith Woodsworth at a conference of 
the Canadian Institute for Jewish Research, held at Concordia 
this summer. He states that “the conference was held in an 
atmosphere that is in flagrant violation of academic freedom? 
Yet last winter, Prof. Shragge's name appeared on a petition 
which called for an academic boycott of Israel. 

I have read a fair amount of Mideast history by historians of 
various stripes, and in my view, things are not so one-sided as 
that facile petition makes out, and its allusions to South African 
Apartheid are particularly simplistic and inaccurate. But be that 
as it may, if academic freedom is so lofty a principle as Prof. 
Shragge's letter implies, should it not be applied evenly? 


Dr. RJ. STERN 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS 





Finding the Will to Intervene 


CONTINUED FROM P. | 

Policy Michael Ignatieff, for- 
mer U.S. Special Envoy to 
Sudan, Andrew Natsios, and 
former Canadian Ambassador 
to the U.N. Robert Fowler (who 
will be at the podium Sept. 22 
and moderate the Oct. 1 


event). 
"What we've found is that 
neither the U.S. nor the 


Canadian governments have 
updated [their procedures and 
institutions for] the prevention 
of mass atrocities," says 
Matthews. "We're going to 
argue to decision makers there 
are a number of long term con- 
sequences for Canadians and 
Americans of not taking this 
issue seriously." 

Matthews states the recom- 
mendations are as much in the 
national interest of Canada 
and the U.S. as they are for the 
countries directly affected. For 
example. densely-packed 
refugee camps have become 
petri-dishes for drug-resistant 
diseases with the potential to 
spawn worldwide pandemics; 
preventing piracy and terror- 
ism could eliminate the enor- 
mous military costs associated 
with large-scale interventions; 
and protecting commercial 
prosperity by avoiding eco- 
nomic disruptions generated 
by mass atrocities affecting 
worldwide markets. 

For Concordia, a project of 
this depth and scope — funded 
in part with the accumulated 
interest from a $1.3 million gift 
(see Journal March 20, 2008) - 
has served it well in obtaining 
positive international recogni- 


tion. "Many of the people we've 
interviewed have been very 
surprised Concordia is doing 
this groundbreaking research," 
says Matthews. "It's widening 
the understanding of both 
what MIGS does, as well as 
Concordia as a whole.” 

The project will continue its 
research, focusing next on 
South Africa and either Britain 
or Germany. Chalk and his col- 
leagues are currently investi- 
gating NGOs and research cen- 
tres with which to collaborate 
and writing grant applications 
to fund stage two of W2I. 

For more, please go to 
cjournal.concordia.ca 
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Celebratin g Looking back and looking ahead 


8 348 years of service 


Frank Chalk, Angela Wilson-Wright and 
Mary Vipond reflect on their time at Concordia. 


Luncheon honours staff, faculty and retirees Frank Chalk 


Professor, History 

Director of the Montreal Institute for Genocide and Human 
Rights Studies 

45 years of service 


“When I first came to Sir 
George Williams University, 
we had a staff lunch area in 
the annex north’ on 
Drummond Street. There was 
a fantastic cook, bartender 
and man of all purposes 
named Bob. He would treat 
faculty members as if he were 
their own personal assistant 
or butler. We all used to sit 
around in this one common 
room over lunch. It became 
this vast floating seminar of mostly young faculty members who 
had just achieved their PhDs. We had a great deal of fun. Every 
year, there was a lobster party and a clam roast. There were only 
five people in History at that time. It’s hard to imagine that today. 
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Associate Vice-President Human Resources Carolina Willsher congratulates the long service award recipients and 
retirees gathered at Le Nouvel Hotel. 





ANNA SARKISSIAN 


Nearly 200 faculty and staff 
wined and dined at Le Nouvel 
hotel on Sept. 8 at a reception 
to honour their combined con- 
tribution of 8 348 years to 
Concordia. 

Starting in 1963 at Sir George 
Williams University, long serv- 
ice awards have paid tribute to 
those who have worked at the 
university for longer than than 
20 years. The practice was con- 
tinued after the merger of Sir 
George Williams and Loyola in 
1974. At the suggestion of 
President Judith Woodsworth, 
the format was changed this 
year to also include those who 
retired in 2008. 

Concordians from across 
departments packed the hall 
and took advantage of the 
opportunity to exchange stories 
and catch up with old friends. 

Emcee Carolina Willsher, the 
newly appointed Associate Vice- 
President, Human Resources, 
warmly greeted the large, diverse 


crowd before inviting 
Woodsworth to the podium. 

“Thank you so much for your 
dedication, your loyalty, your 
accomplishments; Woodsworth 
said. “We owe you all a debt of 
gratitude for helping us build the 
momentum we are experiencing 
now. 

Peter Kruyt, chair of the 
Board of Governors, said the 
event was remarkable: “It’s 
amazing to think that people 
are willing to commit up to 45 
years to an institution.” Union 
leaders and members of the 
President's Cabinet —- deans and 
vice-presidents — were also in 
attendance. 

Career and Placement Service 
Manager Elaine Arsenault has 
been at Concordia for 20 years. 
She started in Human 
Resources before transferring to 
Alumni Relations and _ later 
Counselling and Development. 
She addressed the crowd on 
behalf of the long-service award 
recipients. 

Concordia’s culture and diver- 


sity is to be treasured, Arsenault 
said, adding, “When I walk 
through the halls, I love what I 
see. 

Professor Emeritus Bill Byers, 
who _ retired from the 
Mathematics and _ Statistics 
department last year, spoke 
about the transition to his new 
life as a writer. He expressed 
hope that people would be able 
to stay connected to the univer- 
sity community. 

“Retiring is a very strange 
experience, he said. “It's both 
terrifying and exhilarating. You 
now have the freedom to do 
things you've always.wanted to 
do. But there is also the loss of a 
well-defined identity that the 
university gives you, 

To recognize their contribu- 
tions, long service recipients 
were presented with gifts from 
Birks and retirees received gifts 
from the Concordia Bookstore. 

For a complete list of long- 
service award recipients and 
2008 retirees, visit cjour- 
nal.concordia.ca 


2009 Distinguished Professor Emeritus recipients 


Whereas all faculty members who retire from the 
university in good standing receive the designation 
Emeritus/a, (as in Professor Emeritus), the Senate 
also grants the exceptional title Distinguished 
Professor Emeritus to those who have made an 


demic career with an outstanding contribution to 
academic administration or service. 

Over 60 faculty members have been selected in 
the past 20 years. In 2009, six exceptional faculty 





But none of us regrets the evolution to this much larger and bet- 
ter funded institution that we work at today. 


Angela Wilson-Wright 
Executive Assistant to the Dean 
School of Extended Learning 
30 years of service 


“I joined Concordia in 1979 
and yes, I was a teenager 
then. I think the most 
remarkable thing is that it 
has been 30 years. We spent 
a lot of time talking about 
that today at the reception, 
but it doesn't feel that long. 
It feels more like 15. I never 
thought I would be on this 
end of the spectrum. I 
always thought I would be 
the newbie and I'm not any- 
more. The lunch today was lovely, and I especially liked that it 
included the retirees.” 


ANAVEDOLOHd 18d “AVIS NYAY 


Mary Vipond 
Professor, History 
Distinguished Professor Emerita 


“It's now been just over a year 
since | retired and I'm enjoy- 
ing it very much. I joke with 
people that I'm retired from 
teaching and from the meet- 
ings but I'm still doing 
research and I'm working ona 
book. So I do that at my own 
pace. I’m having lots of fun. I 
recommend retirement! 


members have joined their ranks: 
Frederick Bird _ Religion 

Jack Lightstone Religion 

James Moore Political Science 
Enn Raudsepp _ Journalism 
Jane Stewart Psychology 
Mary Vipond History 


“I miss being with my stu- 
dents mostly. I still have a 
couple of graduate students 
working with me, but they 
will soon finish. I can continue to see my colleagues, of course. 
But you miss the daily involvement, passing on the news and 
keeping in touch with people's lives. Soon enough, you move on 
to other aspects of your life” 


outstanding contribution to the university. 
Candidates must be full professors with at least 
10 years of experience as a faculty member at 
Concordia. Additionally, they must demonstrate a 
remarkable contribution to either teaching or 
research, or have combined a distinguished aca- 
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Café society for the new millenium 


KAREN HERLAND 


The University of the Streets is 
kicking off its seventh year with a 
huge variety of events, ranging 
from CIHR co-sponsored Cafés 
Scientifique to a series on human 
trafficking and another on the 
relationship between art galleries 
and the public. 

The 22 conversations sched- 
uled between the beginning of 
Sept. and the end of term include 
subjects near and dear to pro- 
gram coordinator Elizabeth Hunt. 
Hunt will be off on maternity 
leave as of the end of the year and 
wanted to realize some of her pet 
projects before she left. 

The program, part of the 
Institute for | Community 
Development, encourages infor- 
mal, community-based discussion 
in public venues around the city. 

On Sept. 8 Hunt moderated a 
discussion led by one of her own 
professors in the education 
department's graduate program, 
Dave Waddington. As she intro- 
duced the professor she clearly 


has a lot of respect for, she joked 
that although she would be in his 
classroom two nights later, for 
now, he was on her turf. 

Over 35 participants, includ- 
ing students, professors, staff 
and interested citizens, filled a 
Mile End café for the evening 
conversation on science and cit- 
izens. Waddington led the dis- 
cussion by setting up the oppos- 
ing positions of public figures 
John Dewey and _ Walter 
Lippman held in the 1920s. 

On the one hand, Dewey want- 
ed to educate omnicompetent 
citizens with more than a passing 
knowledge about science, tech- 
nology, how the world works and 
how to apply that knowledge. His 
own classroom practice extended 
to helping his elementary-aged 
students build their own smelter. 
“Can you imagine the health and 
safety violations involved if that 
were done today?” joked 
Waddington 

Meanwhile, Lippman firmly 
believed citizens generally lacked 
the capacity and the inclination 


to form a reasoned opinion and 
that certain decisions were best 
left to the experts. 

Participants raised a number 
of questions about the role of 
knowledge transfer, credible 
sources, informed decision- 
making and education. Hunt 
demonstrated practiced skills in 
encouraging dialogue by invit- 
ing those present to share even 
‘half-formed thoughts’ and mak- 
ing the effort to address those 
present by name. 

Many present challenged arti- 
ficial boundaries between art 
and science. Others took up the 
idea first proposed by Alexandre 
Enkerli, part-time anthrolopolo- 
gy professor, that although indi- 
viduals may not be omnicompe- 
tent, the internet has opened up 
the possibility to create and 
maintain virtual communities 
with a range of knowledge and 
the potential for omnicompe- 
tent networks. 

Others began to question the 
underlying premise of designated 
expertise by suggesting that our 





Richard-Max Tremblay’s poodle stand-off is just one of the images in USED/Goods, launched in early Sept. 


KAREN HERLAND 


since some eccentric 
Victorian fitted a glass bell over 
an intriguing fossil, there has 
been an uneasy relationship 
between found objects and art. 

On Sept. 3, articule, an artist- 
run gallery, hosted the launch 
of USED/Goods, a book comem- 
orating a three-week exhibition 
and series of events held in the 
Notre Dame St. Salvation Army 
thrift store in Nov. 2004. 

The acitivities, events and 
performances organized by Cut 
Rate Collective — a trio of 
Concordia professors — ad- 
dressed and involved the staff 
and shoppers at the store. By 
placing art in a functional space 
and offering opportunities for 
everyone passing through the 
space to participate, the project 


Ever 


raised questions related to con- 
sumption, value, art, exhibition 
and audience. 

The Salvation Army, with a 
long history of social aid across 
North America, is a source of 
goods “for the working poor and 
supplies for artists; according to 
Intermedia and Cyberarts profes- 
sor Lorraine Oades, who first 
thought about curating a show in 
the space after taking a class 
there. Initially she approached 
articule who helped sponsor the 
project through their special 
projects program. The project 
grew to include numerous artists 
and a publication with support 
from the Canada Council for the 
Art and the Conseil des arts et 
des lettres du Québec. 

The activities, events and per- 
formances held in Noy. 2004 
Determining that a found object 


is art, and treating it as such is 
only the start of the equation. The 
book asks the question implicit in 
the project “what happens... 
when these objects are taken out 
of neutral gallery space and put 
back into a sensorially packed, 
living environment, like the 
Salvation Army?” 

The sheer size of the 24 000 sq 
ft Little Burgundy location, with 
a department store range of 
goods, underscored the aim of 
the project. “They have clothes, 
furniture, books, sporting equip- 
ment — all aspects of a living 
environment, said Oades. 

When Cut Rate first 
approached the management 
of the Salvation Army, they 
were really positive. “They had 
just three rules, no nudity, no 
swearing and no alcohol’, said 
Oades. “Actually, at times there 





Elizabeth Hunt and Dave Waddington led a University of the Streets 
discussion at Le Dépanneur Café on Sept. 8. 


notion of science and expertise 
might well be anti-democratic. 

Waddington was very pleased 
with his first University of the 
Streets Café experience. 

“| heard a lot of fresh points of 
view being aired, and I felt that 
the diversity of perspectives made 
for a really interesting and vigor- 


ous dialogue” He found the more 
open-ended, hands-off style of the 
discussion to be an interesting 
change from the more directed 
approach he takes in the class- 
room. 

A full schedule of public con- 
versations for the term is avail- 
able at univcafe.concordia.ca. 


USED/Goods 


was swearing, but that was the 
only rule we broke” 

The exhibition itself featured 
repurposed material taken from 
the store, or others like it, dis- 
played in corners or on shelves 
amongst the wares. The art was 
distinguished from goods with 
maps, signs, schedules and 
other tools. In some cases, per- 
formances were held amongst 
the rows of clothing, and Kelly 
Lynne Wood hosted Talk Show - 
a series of workshops with dif- 
ferent artists over the length of 
the exhibition. 

Some of the staff and shop- 
pers had difficulty with the 
changing purpose of the space, 
“they felt we were invading their 
environment, which was part of 
the dynamic,’ said Oades. 

Communications professor 
Kim Sawchuk, who became a 
member of Cut Rate Collective 
for the publication, established 
the Happenstance Institute 
within the store to research and 
understand .the massive recy- 
cling process the store uses to 
deal with the flow of tons of 
material in and out of the 
space. Her project became the 


source of one of the chapters in 
the USED/Goods publication. 
Gisele Amantea, of Studio 
Arts and the third member of 
the Cut Rate Collective, con- 
ceived of a performance based 
on meticulous records of 


household expenses main- 
tained by Emma Luciantonio. 
She worked with Kathy 


Kennedy and Choeur Maha to 
realize the project. 

The book documents the art- 
works and events that were a 
part of USED/Goods and Talk 
Show, and includes several 
other pieces including inter- 
views with all of the artists 
involved and commissioned 
essays for the publication. An 
essay by Sherry Simon, of 
Etudes francaises, literally situ- 
ates the Salvation Army within 
Montreal's _ neighbourhoods 
‘below the hill’ exploring their 
role in sustaining Canada’s 
industrial economy before 
globalization. Her chapter is 
just one of the texts that pro- 
vides a larger context for the 
work of dozens of artists and 
organizers that went into the 
development of the project. 
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FOFA Gallery opens 


KAREN HERLAND 


When jake moore took over as 
director of the FOFA Gallery last 
May, she saw its EV Building 
street-front location as an open 
door and an open opportunity. 

“This gallery has both a direct 
pedagogical role as well as a role 
within the broader Quartier 
Concordia Project as a citizen of 
St. Catherine St,” said moore in 
the bustle before the first 
vernissage of the academic year 
on Sept. 11. 

The two shows currently in 
the gallery are examples of its 
mandate to showcase the 
process and_ results’ of 
research/creation. The gallery 
and black box space are the 
venue for What Happens When 
Nothing Happens, curated by 
Véronique Malo and Emily 
Mennerdahl, the Independant 
Study Group. 

Their collaboration is the 
product of an exchange pro- 
gram between Valand Academy 
of Art in Gothenberg, Sweden 
and the MFA program at 
Concordia that both Malo and 
Mennerdahl were selected for. It 
was there they conceived What 
Happens When Nothing 
Happens, a look at the variety of 
work artists undertake before 
they produce their work. The 
exhibition was first shown at 
Valand after many Montréal 
artists answered an open call for 
submission. It has now returned 
to Montréal and brought two 
Swedish artists along for this 
next step. A series of workshops 
on Sept. 12 pushed that dialogue 
further for an audience beyond 
the Concordia community. 


“It demonstrates how our stu- 
dents are informed by the pro- 
gram, leave it and return to 
extend their knowledge beyond 
our walls? said moore. 

Labouring the Land, a process 
based work by Marie-Michelle 
Deschamps and _ Michelle 
Lacombe in the vitrine space, 
uses sharpened pencils (evoking 
the spirit of back-to-school) to 
build a forestscape. 

Most museum administrators 
first year is spent delivering the 
programming of the previous 
administration. A cancellation 
allowed moore to program these 
shows about the labour, process 
and product of art, themes that 
are important to her. 

In addition to the FOFA 
Gallery's street front location, 
which can directly engage the 
larger community, moore is 
excited by the potential for the 
vitrine space along the York cor- 
ridor of the EV Building. She 
points out that our northern cli- 
mate makes the corridor a sec- 
ondary, indoor throughway for 
students, faculty and staff of the 
university as well as downtown 
commuters to the metro. 

For many, the gallery desk 
represents the first point of con- 
tact with the university and 
moore has reinforced that role 
for her staff. Over the coming 
year, the FOFA will host a series 
of shows that underscore the 
variety of ways it can act as a 
conduit between students, fac- 
ulty, staff, the university and the 
streets around it. 

The next show is a commis- 
sion of photographic work 
curated by Martha Langford 
about the Grey Nuns Mother 


Labouring the Land returns pencils to the forest. 


House and its presentation 
reflects a more formal collabo- 
ration between the university 
and various municipal, provin- 
cial and religious groups. 

Next spring, a series of events 
and exchanges are planned for 
Congress 2010. “We will be able 
to emphasize the relationship 
between the inside and outside 
of the institution’ says moore, 
outlining the talks, coffee hous- 
es and events being planned to 
showcase Concordia’s research/ 
creation to the thousands 
expected to attend Congress. 

These opportunities allow the 
gallery to reach different publics 
and take advantage of the ongo- 
ing activity at the university. 

For the first time, the FOFA 
will benefit from funding 
through the Canada Council for 
the Arts. The funding was 
secured by moore while she was 
interim director last spring and 
she is pleased to have the gallery 
recognized in a period of tight- 
ening budgets. She is also aware 
of the luxurious position the 
gallery holds in terms of the 
existing university infrastruc- 
ture. Still, operating funds are 
low and the funding will help 
support broader public pro- 
gramming, reinforcing the 
gallery's connection with multi- 
ple communities. 

Over the summer, moore also 
worked with Career 
Management Services of the 
JMSB to get some of the work col- 
lected over the years through the 
Stanley Mills Purchase Prize into 
the new structure. 

For more about gallery pro- 
gramming, go to  fofa- 
gallery.concordia.ca 





AMIN W404 ASILYNOD 


Sky high atrium 





Though the odour of pizza was wafting through the air, volunteers did- 
n’t even pause for a quick bite as they remodeled the common space 
in the greenhouse on the 13th floor of the Hall building. 

“It’s a good incentive,” R4 SGW Compost Coordinator Faisal Shennib 
said of the tasty morsels that Louise Hénault-Ethier brought. As 
Environmental and R4 Coordinator, Hénault-Ethier was overseeing the 
placement of huge wooden crates, which will serve as new homes for 
fruit trees, medicinal herbs, and native species. They also set up a 
living wall, allowing vines to creep up along the glass. 

A year and a half ago, the Greenhouse Atrium Project was born. 
Graduate student Diana Kirkwood from Environmental Impact 
Assessment created a sustainability framework to help redesign two 
rooms. With funding from the Sustainability Action Fund and Facilities 
Management, the space is being revamped with eco-friendly materials 
so it will be cleaner, greener, and more inviting. 

Once it is officially launched in January, the Atrium will be available 
as a study space or for local events. 

On Sept. 16, a volunteer party celebrated the work that has been 
accomplished so far and served as a farewell party for Hénault-Ethier, 
who is going on maternity leave. 

Visit cjournal.concordia for an audio-slideshow of the greenhouse 
renovation. 

For more information about the Greenhouse Atrium Project, see 
greenhouse.concordia.ca or contact the Greenhouse Coordinator 


Arlene Throness at concordiagreenhouse@gmail.com. 
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INPUT 


In August, the presidents of Canadas top five universities - McGill, Toronto, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Montreal — proposed that Canada needs an 
“elite” group of universities focused on research and graduate education. 
(Last year, 33.1% of federal research funding went to these institutions.) The 
argument has sparked vigorous debate about two-tiered post-secondary 
educational system and the relationship between research and teaching, 
We ask a few Concordians; what do you think? 


I think a strong university system rests on its diversity and on the vitality of 
all its components. The system's richness depends on unique areas of 
expertise and strengths with each one recognized for its intrinsic value. 


For example, should health research be the sole purview of universities 
with a strong faculty of medicine? Health research is increasingly includ- 
ing social and psychological components. Our health research is vibrant, 
albeit small. Universities like ours can bring a unique angle to issues. 


Creating a false, divisive distinction between research institutions and 
the rest of us is not compatible with building a society based on sharing 
knowledge and is really backward looking. 


~ Vice-President Graduate Studies and Research Louise Dandurand 


If successful, this would ruin this university's attempt to become a major 
player in the research arena. [...] If they want more, let them earn it via 
competition for grants rather than by governmental decree. 


- Geography, Planning and Environment Professor and Department Chair 
David Greene 


One important function of professors is to serve as role models for stu- 
dents. The absence of active researchers in undergraduate teaching 
would create a disconnect between research and teaching. If the propos- 
al is successful, fewer undergraduates may consider a career path in 
research which would have a negative impact on graduate enrolment 
and to the Canadian society as a whole. 


- Biology Professor and Researcher at Concordia’ Centre for Structural 
and Functional Genomics Adrian Tsang 


Beyond Concordia, there is no other university in Canada or the USS. that 
provides students with the same quality of education in [mass human 
rights violations]. In the long run, Canada's academic community would 
suffer greatly, as there would be less diversity in perspectives.and meth- 
ods being applied to such important areas of inquiry. 


- Doctoral candidate in the Interdisciplinary Humanities PhD program 
Erin Jessee 





Who would be interested in a league where the Cup goes to one of five 
teams automatically? 


A spirit of competitive, open discourse will always jar against the all-too- 
human drive to acquire and perpetuate privileges. This proposal is a fal- 
lacy — a sad indication of how amateurish [the presidents of the five uni- 
versities] understand their own purpose: If all research money goes to 
the top five by default, they will not see their international research rep- 
utations rise. Complacent, they will soon lose the drive to ask unsettling 
and cutting-edge research questions. 


In short, Canada does not need just five elite universities for research; it 
needs 100 cutting-edge corporate, public and private research institu- 
tions. 


- Canada Research Chair in Inter-X Arts and matralab Director Sandeep 
Bhagwati 


(Taken from Bhagwati's op-ed, ‘Right Tune, Wrong Notes. To read in its 
entirety, visit www.cjournal.concordia.ca.) 





Input is a new column soliciting opinions, from a range of 
interested parties on topical issues. Continue the conversation 
at cournal.concordia.ca 


Volunteerism works 


KAREN HERLAND 


This Sunday, when the Farha 
Foundation undertakes its 17th 
edition of Ca Marche, a fundrais- 
ing walk for local groups provid- 
ing HIV support and prevention 
services, Charles Altman will be 
lacing his sneakers for the 17th 
time and leading a group of like- 
minded Concordians along the 
7 km route. 

Altman has been a active in the 
community for the past three 
decades. It was volunteer work 
for Concordia’s Access Centre for 
Students with Disabilities that 
eventually had him hired as a 
technology assistant in Advocacy 
and Support Services. 

He has been volunteering with 
AIDS Community Care Montreal 
(ACCM) since 1991 when he saw 
an ad they placed through the 
Montreal Volunteer Bureau. 

Altman had learned about 
AIDS in his hometown of Toronto 
in the 80s. An unusual series of 
deaths among gay male acquain- 
tances set off alarm bells, “at first 
it was brain cancer, pancreatic 
cancer, pneumonia... after a few 
months it was clear there was a 
common element” 

His concern was heightened 
by the fact that a lack of clear 
information, and stigma associ- 
ated with the virus, meant that 
few people were aware of the 
risks, let alone prepared to 
address them. 


“If people can’t talk about it 
we can't prevent it, or take con- 
trol of it” 

In Montreal, ACCM was active- 
ly supporting a dialogue, involved 
people living with HIV in preven- 
tion and support projects. 
Altman = appreciated _tthat 
approach, and the transparency 
of their operations. 

Altman began volunteering as 
a buddy - providing compan- 
ionship, support and running 
errands for HIV+ people who 
were isolated or managing with 
reduced mobility. He filled that 
role for about four-and-a-half 
years. He remembers that peri- 
od as a difficult one, with 
intense relationships built and 
lost over a couple of months. In 
one year, he attended 20 memo- 
rial services. 

In the mid-90s, the develop- 
ment of combination therapies 
and other treatment options rad- 
ically changed the face of AIDS 
and the role of volunteering. 

“It was no longer palliative care 
or short-term, recalls Altman, 
“we weren't dealing with end of 
life issues but with ‘re-engineer- 
ing.’ People who had left profes- 
sional careers, sold off businesses 
or property and depleted savings 
suddenly felt strong and well 
again. “We needed to help people 
plan for a longer life” 

Altman’s volunteerism took 
him through the ranks of ACCM, 
including terms as President and 





ONVTUIH N3NVY 


Charles Altman 


Vice-President of the Board of 
Directors. He continues to sup- 
port the training and develop- 
ment of new volunteers. 

He credits Concordia’s course 
on HIV/AIDS, the flagship of the 
sexuality studies program, with 
supplying, “amazing talent and 
ideas” through the dozen or so 
students they send every year to 
fulfill the internship requirement 
of the course. Altman says many 
of those students have gone on to 
paid positions, and have con- 
tributed much to the organiza- 
tion's vitality. 

If you want to join the 
Concordia Walkers Team, please 
contact Altman at ext. 3503 or 
sponsor him online at 
my.e2rm.com/personalPage.aspx? 
SID=2352897 





Active retirement 


After close to 30 years the uni- 
versity, Huguette Albert has 
retired. For many of us, she was 
a fixture in the Registrar's Office, 
having been there since 1990. 
The celebration was held at the 
Montefiore Club on Sept. 1. 
Those who know Albert know 
she's got lots of energy. It's only 
fitting that gift contributions 
from friends and colleagues will 
go towards a kayak and gear. In 
fact, the actual kayak has yet to 
be fitted-out to her specifica- 
tions. The kayak pictured above 
was borrowed from Kelly 
Collins (International Students 
Office) to illustrate the gift-in- 
progress at the celebration. 
Beyond kayaking, Albert 
hopes to volunteer with Give 
Kids the World Village, a 70-acre 
resort in Florida that caters to 
sick kids and their families. The 
organization depends heavily 
on volunteers to provide memo- 





OOL AWWaL 


Huguette Albert demonstrates her kayaking ability at her retirement 
party. 


rable, cost-free experiences to 
children with life-threatening 


illnesses, and has helped fami- 
lies from 70 countries. 
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Shooting for the stars 


Aerospace summer exchange sends students to lands far, far away 


Russ COOPER 


Since she was a little girl, Niloofar 
Moradi had dreams of working at 
NASA. If she ever wished for this 
upon a star, after this summer, 
she's one step closer to it. 

"To become an astronaut has 
always been my dream. | never 
knew this could happen and 
there I was. As an intern, yes, but 
there I was.’ 

The fourth-year mechanical 
engineering student overcame 
many obstacles to spend six 
weeks this summer at the NASA 
Glenn Research Centre in 
Cleveland, Ohio as part of the 
Concordia Institute of Aerospace 
Design and Innovation (CIADI) 
Global program. 

The program is a chance for 
ENCS undergrads to work with 
aerospace companies in various 
locations and contribute to real 
industry engineering projects. 
Students are not graded, but are 
required to attend progress meet- 
ings, give presentations and sub- 
mit a report at the end of their 
contract. 

What started in 2001 with 26 
students and six industrial part- 
ners has now grown to over 100 
students with 26 partners. Over 
its history, CLADI Global partici- 
pants have ventured to PWC in 
Poland, Embraer in Brazil, Airbus 





Niloofar Moradi (centre) stands between NASA astronauts Mission Specialist Andrew J. Feustel (left) and 
Commander Scott D. Altman. Thanks to her supervisor and mentor Edward Braunscheidel, Moradi gained access 
to a restricted area to meet numerous astronauts. "To be able to see those people talk and hear about their 


experiences, | felt my heart go faster," Moradi says. 


Spain, Lufthansa in San Diego, 
and beyond. 

In Cleveland, Moradi joined 
a team running tests to 


increase the efficiency of a spe- 
cific type of compressor. She 
worked to collect data, refine it 
into understandable segments 
and provide insight for its 


application to project goals. 

As it turns out, the 22-year old 
Moradi nearly didn't have the 
chance to do any of those things. 
Iranian-born and _ living in 
Montreal for five years, she only 
received her Canadian citizen- 
ship three days before her depar- 
ture June 4. 


Not to be dissuaded by bureau- 
cratic rigmarole, Moradi had 
never been to the U.S. before this 
trip. Another hurdle? This would 
be the first time shed ever lived 
away from home. 

"I went through quite a bit [to 
have this experience],” she says. "I 
know it made me a lot stronger.” 


HOVYOW YVJOOTIN 40 ASILENOD 


Once she arrived, she states the 
experience would've been much 
more difficult if it weren't for her 
supervisor and mentor NASA 
Engineer Edward 
Braunscheidel. Along with work- 
ing professionally side-by-side, 
Braunscheidel also helped 
Moradi with day-to-day aspects 
of life often forgotten by someone 
who's out of her element for the 
first time. 

"He showed me around, he 
helped me get a cell phone, he 
helped me with so much,” she 
says. "He is one of the best people 
I've met in my life.” 

"She was very nice to work 
with. She was very responsible 
and receptive to the work. It was 
a great experience,’ 
Braunscheidel. 

In hearing about the life of an 
astronaut first-hand, she's gained 
perspective about the personal 
and professional sacrifices one 
must make to chase that dream. 
For now, though, Moradi is con- 
centrating on her final year, tak- 
ing it one small step at a time. 

"We have an expression in 
Persian; when you throw an 
apple in the air, it turns a thou- 
sand times before it reaches your 
hand. I'm going to stop planning 
and wait for the apple to fall back 
into my hand before I check what 
side is up.” 


Aerospace 


says 


‘Hot and Sunny 


Eco-Bazaar 


Christine Henseler (right), a volunteer at the Concordia Community 
Solidarity Co-op Bookstore, shows electrical engineering student 
Dave Iftikhar a staple-free stapler at the CSU’s Orientation Eco- 
Bazaar on Sept 9. Environmentally friendly student groups and 
community organizations set up tables on Mackay and were met 
with swarms of students and toasty weather. 





JOSS NOWWH 


Students enjoy their new studios: Paul Fournier, Manager of Planning and Academic Facilities 
took about three-dozen interested faculty members on a tour of the new intallations for theatre and contem- 
porary dance after the Sept. I! Fine Arts Faculty Council. 

He stressed that the made-to-order shelves and wardrobes on the fifth floor of the GM Building and the 
studios on the seventh floor of the MB Building were a vast improvement over the makeshift and donated 
facilities that characterized the departments’ previous digs in the T] Annex. Plans are for the music program 
to move to the eighth floor of the MB Building in time for Sept. 2010. 

Among the many advantages of the move is all departments now enjoy a little more space than in their 
previous locations. Furthermore, the improved connection of the departments to the rest of the Faculty and 
its administration exists on many levels. Professors in the newly-moved departments can now establish alcor 
email addresses instead of the videotron accounts they required before since the annex was outside of the 
university’s range. 
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Campaign promotes the positive 


We Value allows groups and individuals to articulate what they care about 


KAREN HERLAND 


When a group of people from 
across Concordia got together 
to develop an internal campaign 
to promote the university, the 
discussion was far-reaching. 

The result was “We Value...” 

“The discussion was originally 
around ‘respect’? said Dean of 
Students Beth Morey. “As we 
started talking about it, we real- 
ized that a ‘respect’ campaign 
implied we didn’t have any. The 
focus shifted to ‘celebration’, 
and then to ‘value’ 

The eight or nine people who 
met over the summer included 


Morey, representatives of stu- 
dent government, communica- 
tions services, the Office of 
Rights and Responsibilities and 
the Ombuds Office. As they 
developed the idea they realized 
framing a campaign around 
value would allow everyone to 
identify what they do value 
about the university and the val- 
ues they would like to promote. 

The campaign is multipronged. 
As of Sept. 22, anyone can go to 
the website at wevalue. 
concordia.ca where they will find 
photos and short statements 
from people around the universi- 
ty articulating what they most 


value about Concordia. 

There is also a theme estab- 
lished for each month. A series 
of posters will identify different 
values. The website will high- 
light monthly themes for which 
resources will be identified. 
There’s a volunteer fair in 
October so that is volunteerism 
month,’ Morey said. 

Meanwhile, professional 
development workshops will be 
made available to all staff and 
faculty each month aimed at 
learning more about diverse stu- 
dent populations helping them 
address their needs. Among 
those planned for the fall are 


sessions about communicating 
across cultures, student parents 
and students with disabilities. 
More sessions are already pro- 
grammed for the winter term 
ending with a general discussion 
on “where do we go from here?” 
to take place in the Loyola 
Chapel in May. 

Morey wants the campaign to 
be interactive. Any office or 
group can get copies of the 
month’s posters for their walls. 
Blank posters are available as 
well. Suggestions can be made 
for special posters. 

“The Centre for Native 
Education has asked for ‘We 


value...our elders’? Morey said. 

Similarly, any group sponsoring 
an event they feel reflects the 
theme of the campaign can 
request the use of the logo as an 
endorsement. Information on 
making those requests, and on 
the various workshops and regis- 
tration will all be available on the 
web site. 

Morey added that her office 
has some funding available if 
student groups would like to 
organize events in keeping with 
We Value. And individuals can 
submit their own photos and 
ideas about what they value to 
the web site. 








Parrots, denoting different zones, are posted at the library to keep the 


campaign light-hearted. 


Study culture is changing 


Library campaign meets new needs 


KAREN HERLAND 


Being shushed used to be syn- 
onymous with being in the 
library, but things are changing. 
As of this term, the libraries 
have two levels of noise manage- 
ment: silent and quiet. 

“We live in a cell-phone cul- 
ture and more and more stu- 
dents are being expected to 
work in groups, acknowledges 
University Librarian Gerald 
Beasley. ; 

In other words, study is not 
necessarily a silent, individual 
pursuit any more. 

With study space at a premi- 
um across the campus, libraries 
need to serve a variety of needs, 


and find a way for those needs 
to effectively coexist. 

The librarians have long been 
aware that noise is an ongoing 
concern for library users. Last 
winter they formed a working 
group to examine the situation. 
They polled several hundred 
students for their input. 

In the end, the decision was 
made to establish two different 
zones. In Webster, the Bishop 
side of the library is designated 
for silent study. The Mackay 
side (4th floor) and central 
tables (3rd floor) may be used 
for quiet discussions of group 
projects with cell phones set to 
vibrate so important calls are 
not missed. Similar distinc- 


tions apply at Vanier as well. 

The areas are colour-coded 
(blue is silent, orange is quiet) 
and library personnel will be cir- 
culating more frequently to rein- 
force the distinctions. 

Beasley hopes that users will 
let the librarians know how the 
new system is working. So far, 
feedback from students return- 
ing to Concordia has been pos- 
itive. 

Beasley is also taking advan- 
tage of the We Value program to 
publish four values clearly 
shared by the vast majority of 
library users: courtesy, a quiet 
atmosphere, a clean environ- 
ment, and the presevation of 
resources. 





The Shuffle celebrates two decades of fundraising success 


New this year: online registration 


& 


” SHELAGH PEDEN 


For many, the Shuffle embodies 
the Concordia spirit. A 6.5-km 
walk-a-thon from the down- 
town Sir George Williams 
Campus to the west-end Loyola 
Campus, the Shuffle began in 
1990 as a university-wide event 
that rallies together students, 
faculty and staff members 
toward a worthy cause: raising 
funds for scholarships and bur- 
saries. 


This year, to facilitate the col- 
lection of pledges, the 
Advancement and Alumni 
Relations Office has made it 
possible for shufflers to register 
online. 

Shufflers can now register on 
a secure website that allows 
them to sponsor themselves, as 
well as other registered shuf- 
flers, and to notify friends and 
family of the opportunity to 
pledge their support. Having 
Shuffle sponsors enter their 


pledges online will also reduce 
paper use and make the pay- 
ment process more efficient. 

Once shufflers __ register 
online and collect $25 in 
pledges, they can pick up their 
t-shirt and water bottle in per- 
son. (Sorry, teleportation is 
still not an option!) 

If shufflers prefer to register 
in person, pledge forms are still 
available for downloading at 
shuffle.concordia.ca. 

Two more _ noteworthy 


changes for this year are that 
washrooms will be provided 
along the route, and shufflers 
are urged to bring their re- 
usable water bottles because 
bottled water will not be dis- 
tributed. Instead, the environ- 
mentally friendly option of 
water-bottle filling stations 
will be made available at the 
kick-off and at closing festivi- 
ties. 

Organizers are also looking 
for those who participated in 


every Shuffle since its incep- 
tion. Thus far, Jay Mazzamauro 
and recent retiree Huguette 
Albert (see photo p. 8) have 
come forward. They can take 
pride in knowing that they've 
shuffled 123.5 km for scholar- 
ships and bursaries, and will hit 
130 km by the end of next 
Friday. 

This year’s event will take 
place on Friday, Sept. 25 and 
shufflers will depart at 1 p.m. 
from the EV Building. 


SEPTEMBER I7 - OCTOBER | 


FRI., SEPT. 18 
we University of the Streets Café 


Repurposing technology, repurposing life? 


Foulab, 183 Bates Rd., #302 | 7-9 p.m. | univcafe.concordia.ca 


National Schools: Reality or Myth? 


This bilingual, day-long symposium will host eminent cura- 
tors, historians and researchers in the fields of Canadian and 
American art, including Concordia professors Brian Foss 
and Frangois-Marc Gagnon. 


Hornstein Pavilion, Mtl Museum of Fine Arts | 9:30 a.m. - 
5:30 p.m. | www.mbam.qe.ca 


SAT., SEPT. 19 
© Persian dance 


The Sokhan-e Azad Foundation presents Dance Variations 
on Persian Themes with Shahrokh Moshkin Ghalam. 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall | 7:30 p.m. | 514-223-3336 


SUN., SEPT. 20 
oe Persian Literary Society of Montreal 


Monthly meeting. 
H-420 | 6-9 p.m. 


MON., SEPT. 21 - FRI., SEPT. 25 
«<) QPIRG's Alternative Orientation 


Under the theme of Old School/New School, events include: 
Writing & Resistance Panel; Two Film Nights; Radical 
Walking Tour; Activism for Students Workshop; a party and 
benefit show and much more. 


www.qpirgconcordia.org/Article109.phtml 


TUES., SEPT. 22 
@ Haroon Siddiqui at Valaskakis Lecture 


This Toronto Star columnist and Order of Canada recipient 
will speak on "Minorities, Free Speech and Human Rights in 
Canada.” as part of the Gail Guthrie Valaskakis Annual 
Lecture on Diversity and Canadian Media. Registration 
required before Sept. 18: crarr@primus.ca. 


H-767 | 7 p.m. | 514-939-3342 
WED., SEPT. 23 
es University of the Streets Café 


Sexuality, Politics and Refugees: Who gets to belong? 


Le Cagibi, 5490 St-Laurent. | 7-9 p.m. | univcafe.concordia.ca 


© i> 4g Parallel Practices 


Round table: Come hear how the artists/teachers from the 
Parallel Practices exhibition deal with their dual roles as 


UNIVERSITE 


WU Concordi ia 


UNIVERSITY 


AbitibiBowater Lecture 


“The Post-Everything Economy: 
Thriving and Surviving in a New World” 


by Linda Nazareth, 
economist, author and BNN-TV broadcaster 


abitibi 
bowater J Xe} 


WHAT’SON 


both artists and educators in nuturing the creative talent of 
Canada's university art students. 


Stewart Hall, 176 Lakeshore Rd., Pte Claire | 
514-630-1254 


7 p.m. 


THURS., SEPT. 24 
5 @® Filmmaker Katerina Cizek 


Going Public, a Concordia cross-disciplinary research group, 
is hosting NFB filmmaker-in-residence Katerina Cizek, who 
will show her new works and hold a discussion on the future 
of interventionist media. 


EV-1.615 | 6 p.m. | filmmakerinresidence.nfb.ca 


FRI., SEPT. 25 


@® Annual St. Patrick's Society Lecture 


Fintan O'Toole, Celebrated Cultural and _ Political 
Commentator. 


J.A. DeSéve Cinema (LB) | 7 p.m. | cdnirish.concordia.ca 


SAT., SEPT. 26 


g* University of the Streets Café 


Women Displaced, Women Trafficked: How can theatre help 
us speak about the unspeakable? 


Montréal Arts Interculturels, 3680 Jeanne-Mance | 4 - 6 p.m. 
univeafe.concordia.ca 


TUES., SEPT. 29 
PP University of the Streets Café 
Can we have a conversation about God? 


Le Dépanneur Café, 206 Bernard W. | 7-9 p.m. 
univcafe.concordia.ca 


WED., SEPT. 30 


ae Saddlemyer Lecture in Canadian Irish 
Studies 

Claire Connolly of Cardiff University will discuss, 
the Make’ or Cultural Entrepreneurs? The 
Nineteenth-Century London.” 


"Micks on 
Irish in 


H-1220 | 8:30 p.m. | cdnirish.concordia.ca 
THURS., OCT. | 
© @® Speaking of Photography 


Joan M. Schwartz of Queen’s University will present, 
"Rethinking the Discursive Origins of Photography: 
Alexander von Humboldt and the Pursuit of Geographical 
Knowledge” as art of the Speaking of Photography annual 
lecture series. 


EV-1.615 | 6:30 p.m. | art-history.concordia.ca 


7 p.m.—8:30 p.m. 


Henry F. Hall Building, Rm. H-110 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
OCT. 2 


@® Adventures into brain science - 
Science College lecture 


Science College alumnus Louis-Eric Trudeau discusses his 
experiences in neuroscience, including the stages of his 
training that led him from undergraduate to university pro- 
fessor and neuroscientist, and recent advances in the field. 


H-110 | 8 p.m. 
OCT. 7 


wo Research Roundtable on Community 
Development and Sustainability 


Open to all professors across all faculties, this roundtable 
will touch on the topics of research, collaboratory possibili- 
ties, program and pedagogical options, and potential fund- 
ing. A lunch will be served. 


EV-2.260 | 10 a.m.-2 p.m. | sustain@alcor.concordia.ca or 
ext. 5136 (Mon to Wed, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.) 


OCT. 16-18 
© Till We Meet Again 


A wartime musical that offers a true account of how a live 
CBC-based radio show connected a nation during the uncer- 
tainty and emotion of World War II. Multiple performances, 
features many Concordians. 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall | tillwemeetagain.ca 


ONGOING - UNTIL OCT. 8 


© Labouring the Land 


Arcade project by 
Lacombe. 


Marie-Michelle Deschamps and Michelle 


FOFA Vitrines | fofagallery.concordia.ca 


© What Happens When Nothing Happens 

A collaborative curatorial project that presents a selection of 
artists’ works that reveal what happens before, during or 
after projects. Curated by Independant Study Group (ISG) 
curators Véronique Malo and Emily Mennerdahl. 


FOFA Gallery and black box | fofagallery.concordia.ca 
LEGEND 


Book Launch @ S Reception/cocktail 


Call for papers Ay <) Call for participation 


Lecture/reading @@®> wo Workshop/discussion 


Arts © 








HOMECOMING /) Gf 
RETROUVAILLES | 


RSVP by September 23, 2009 


Online: alumni.concordia.ca/register 
Phone: 514-848-2424, ext. 4397 
Toll free: 1-888-777-3330 


Info: homecoming@concordia.ca 


Free admission | Open to all 


homecoming.concordia.ca 
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Remembering Ricky 








Football player honoured with memorial at home opener 


ANNA SARKISSIAN 


Before the coin toss, before the 
handshake and before the kick- 
off, 3 000 fans at the Stingers 
home opener against the 
Montréal Carabins rose to their 
feet to remember fallen line- 
backer Ricky Zieba. 

“Today, Ricky's family and 
teammates gather to honour 
him,’ the announcer said over the 
loudspeaker as several members 
of the football team embraced 
Ricky's family on the field. His 
parents Richard and Nikki and 
brother Jason clutched a framed 
number nine jersey on the field 
and bowed their heads during the 
moment of silence. 

Zieba, who was _ tragically 
killed in a car accident in June, 
turned.to football to help mourn 
the death of his girlfriend, his 
father said. 

“It was the only way he could 
get over his grief. This was his 
second family,’ Nikki Zieba said, 
wearing a “9” pendant around 
her neck. 

“It's really important for us 
that the whole team is going to 
benefit 
alluding to the contributions 


from this,” she said, 


that have been pouring in. In 
lieu of flowers, the family asked 


mourners to donate money to 
the football team. 

Over a dozen of Ricky’s friends 
grouped together to participate 
in the Mount Sinai Hospital 


rial for Ricky Zieba. 








For a rookie, Stingers’ flanker Cortney Keeble brings much experience to 
this year's women's rugby squad. 


8 ee out 


From left, Jason, Richard and Nikki Zieba, Anthony Barrette, Daryl Rankin, Liam Mahoney, Cory Watson, and Kristian Matte stand tall during the memo- 
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Foundation’s Sinai Car Rally to 
drum up even more support. 
Concordia alumna Ashley Levitt 
helped spearhead the initiative 
called Project Zieba that saw 





$7 962.50 raised for the Stingers. 

Levitt stood with the Ziebas 
and Wendy Corn of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital Foundation to 
present the cheque to head 





coach Gerry McGrath. 

For more information about 
donating money to the team in 
Ricky's name, please contact the 
Advancement office at 3884. 
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Stingers to watch in ‘09 


DANIEL RODRIGUES 


It has been close to nine months 
since the fields that grace 
Concordia’s athletic complex on 
Loyola Campus saw their last 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport 
(CIS) competition. 

But that was then and this is 
now. Stinger athletes are back, 
loaded with talent and optimism 
for the '09 season. 

Team success is always the top 
priority, but football’s Robert 
Mackay and women’s rugby play- 
er Cortney Keeble are two 
Stingers to keep an eye on this fall. 

Mackay returns to the Stingers 
as starting quarterback after 
being sidelined for the last year 
and a half with a knee injury. 

“I'm excited to get back out 
there and play football again? 
said Mackay, a fifth-year veteran 
from Port Dover, Ont. “The knee 
feels great. I'm just focused on 
winning some football games.’ 

The 22-year-old first assumed 
the role of starting quarterback in 


the '07 campaign after spending 
two seasons as the team’s backup. 
After only four games, he tore the 
anterior cruciate ligament (ACL) 
in his left knee, ending his season. 
He missed all of '08 recovering 
from knee surgery. 

“At first, it was tough not being 
able to play,’ says Mackay. “But 
spending last year on the side- 
lines helped give me a new per- 
spective on the game. I feel like I 
have a new appreciation and 
understanding of the position” 

Stingers head coach Gerry 
McGrath sees a renewed poten- 
tial in the kid he recruited five 
years ago. 

“Having Rob back gives us a QB 
who can be among the elite in the 
country, says McGrath. “He has 
tremendous skills as a passer and 
he’s a great leader. He will hold 
the key to our success this year? 

While Mackay is expected to be 
a veteran presence, rookie flanker 
Cortney Keeble is one of the many 
players women’s rugby head 
coach Graeme McGravie expects 


big things from this season. 

“She hits like a freight train? 
said McGravie of his prize recruit. 
“I expect her to bring a physical 
presence to our team.” 

Dont let Keeble’s lack of univer- 
sity experience fool you; she's 
played rugby for Quebec's under- 
17 team and with John Abbott 
College. In August, she helped lead 
the Ste. Anne de Bellevue senior 
womens rugby club to the Quebec 
Premier League championship. 

Keeble, a native of Kirkland, 
Que., is also an elite ringette play- 
er who suited up for Team 
Quebec in the '07 Canada Games 
in Whitehorse. Currently, she 
plays for Lae St. Louis in the 
National Ringette League. 

In addition, Keeble has great 
athletic genes on her side. Her 
father Glen played six years on the 
Montreal Alouettes’ offensive line. 

“We are excited to have 
Cortney join our program,’ said 
McGravie. “She is one of those 
players that just keeps going and 
going. 
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